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wlio he was, why he had left home, or whither he
was going. Boys in those days early became their
own masters, and McCoy the wagon-master gave
himself no concern touching the history or destiny of
his youthful assistant. He never even inquired if he
intended to return with him from Cincinnati. The
distance they were to travel was a little more than a
hundred miles, and to make the trip would occupy
not less than two weeks.

In the morning the two travelers were up before
the lark, their horses were fed, groomed, and har-
nessed, their provisions and provender stowed away,
their blankets and bedding rolled up and strapped,
and as the light began to gild the east, mounting
the wheel-horses, they set forward on their journey.
The boy had for a companion a jolly, roistering,
ruddy-faced, light-haired, blue-eyed teamster, devoted
to his team, every horse of which he loved as he did
his wife and children. He met the ruts, mudholes,
corduroy-bridges, and creek crossings with philosophic
indifference, confident that his own skill and the
strength of his horses would conquer every opposing
obstacle. No one is so impressible as a boy of thir-
teen or fourteen years of age ; and it is not unlikely
that the little adventurer gained comfort and courage
from his friend so careless of obstacles, and received
impressions destined to seriously influence his future
methods.

They made from eighteen to twenty-two miles a
day, according to the state of the roads. At noon
they always halted to feed and water the horses, and
take their own noon meal; and before sunset would
select a camping-ground near where they could easily
get water, and where there was plenty of loose wood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